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Mr. MacNarr: We are indeed fortunate today in having Dr. 
Kung, China’s representative at the International Monetary 
Stabilization Conference, to speak on the question of our policy 
toward Japan. 

The Rounp TABLE now presents, from New York, His Excel- 
lency, Dr. Kung, Vice-Premier and Minister of Finance of China. 


From New York 


Dr. Kune: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in considering 
the issues involved in dealing with Japan, we must aim to save the 
world from future aggression and to liberate the Japanese people 
from militarism. We must insist that Japan be placed under the oc- 
cupation and the control of the Allies until the time when her 
militaristic elements are completely eliminated and when a real 
liberal government can be formed by the Japanese themselves. 

It is natural that the Chinese people have pondered deeply and 
long on the subject of what we shall do with Japan. While, at this 
time, I am not necessarily voicing the official views of the Chinese 
government, I shall try to summarize Chinese opinions on this sub- 
ject within the few minutes at my disposal. 

In the first place, Japan must disgorge all her territorial con- 
quests. The Cairo Declaration has made it definite that Japan must 
surrender all territories which she has taken by violence and greed.* 


t The Joint Communique which was issued at the Cairo Conference said: 

“President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Prime Minister 
Churchill, together with their respective military and diplomatic advisers, have 
completed a conference in North Africa. 

“The following general statement was issued: 
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She must restore the independence of Korea. War criminals must be | 


brought to justice. Adequate restitution must be made for proper- | 


ties looted, damaged, and destroyed. | 

In the second place, there must be an immediate and a complete. 
disarmament of Japan. Japan cannot be trusted with the weapons 
of war. All her armament factories must be demolished and her sys- 
tem of military service must be abolished. 


In the third place, it will be necessary to maintain control for a 
number of years over Japan’s imports and over her heavy industries 


in order to prevent Japan from secretly rearming. 


“ ‘The several military missions have agreed upon future military operations 
against Japan. 

“‘The three great Allies expressed their resolve to bring unrelenting pres- 
sure against their brutal enemies by sea, land, and air. This pressure is already 
rising. 

““‘The three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the ag- | 
gression of Japan. 

“ ‘They covet no gain for themselves and have no thought of territorial ex- 
pansion. 

“Tt is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the | 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the beginning of the first World 
War in 1914, and that all the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such | 
as Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of | 
China. | 

“ “Japan will also be expelled from all other territories which she has taken by | 
violence and greed. 

“ “Yhe aforesaid three great powers, mindful of the enslavement of the people | 


of Korea, are determined that in due course Korea shall become free and inde- 


pendent. 


“ ‘With these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with those of the | 


United Nations at war with Japan, will continue to persevere in the serious and 


prolonged operations necessary to procure the unconditional surrender of | 


Japan.’ ” 


See Harley MacNair, Franklin Scott, and Quincy Wright, The Four Powers | 
Confer, a University of Chicago Rounp TaBLE transcript, No. 299, broadcast | 


December 12, 1943, for a discussion of the Cairo and Teheran conferences. 


The University of Chicago ROUND TaBLE. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full- 
year subscription, 52 issues, two dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office | 


at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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In the fourth place, the United Nations must not shirk the re- 
sponsibility of re-educating the Japanese people. The Japanese 
people must be freed from the yoke of the militarist; from the ob- 
session of such an idea as the worship of their ruler as God; and from 
the idea of a divine origin of their race with the sacred mission to 
lord over the world. The Japanese people must learn to assert their 
individual freedom and to readjust their social and political rela- 
tions to society in general. 

We Chinese people desire nothing better than to see the rise of a 
free, democratic, and peace-loving Japan. It is equally to Japan’s in- 
terest that she should live as a good neighbor not only with China 
but also with the rest of the world, contributing the fruits of her 
labor and enjoying the freedom and benefit of our common civiliza- 
tion. 

Finally, the Chinese people believe that a new Japan can come 
out of this war, when she is sobered by defeat, freed from her mili- 
tary masters, and purged of her superstitions. But it is of utmost 
importance that the United Nations should have a common policy 
toward Japan and that this common policy is carried out with im- 
pact and firmness. 

@ 


Mr. MacNarr: Thank you, Dr. Kung. It seems to me that I 
have rarely, if ever, heard as masterly a summarization of objec- 
tives at as important a moment in history as this which has come 
to us just at the time of the fall of the Tojo Cabinet. 


Mr. QuiGcLey: It struck me as a very moderate and statesman- 
like address and one that augurs well for international collaboration. 
It is certainly one that would indicate that Dr. Kung was a worthy 
descendant of his great ancestor, Confucius. 


Mr. BrumBAuGH: It seemed to me that Dr. Kung did speak 
with great restraint as a Chinese. Our topic for discussion here to- 
day must be on whether we can punish; whether we can force Japan 
to disgorge her ill-gotten gains; whether we can force her to disarm; 
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and then whether we can bring her into a democratic fellowship of 
nations. 


Mr. MacNarr: That is quite true. But in the light of the position 
held by the emperor of Japan—Tenno as he is known to his own 
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people—I raise the question myself as to whether there is any par- 
ticular significance to be attached to the fall of the Tojo Cabinet. A 
great many people seem to interpret this as a sign of a weakening 
on the part of the government of that country. Personally, I am 
inclined to think that it is nothing but a sacrifice of a victim follow- 
ing a defeat for which he may personally have been little, or not at 
all, responsible.’ 


Mr. QuIGLEY: It does register failure on Tojo’s part, but it also 
probably registers an attitude on his part of recalcitrance toward 
any advice that he might get from the Supreme Command. In other 
words, the Supreme Command has done away with him as they did 
away with Sugiyama and the head of the naval staff six months ago. 


Mr. BRuMBAUGH: I agree with what Quigley has just said, but 
I also think that we must bear in mind that Japan has been in war 
for ten years and that this war has not always been popular with the 
people. They hold the leadership responsible, and, to some extent, 
this is a gesture to the people of Japan. 


Mr. MacNair: I think that we shall find that a great many cabi- 
nets will fall before peace comes between Japan and the United 
Nations. 

This leads to a consideration, as earlier hinted, of the position 
occupied by the Tenno, or Japanese emperor. I wish to suggest a 
radical idea—at least radical from the point of view of many Ameri- 
cans and certainly radical from the point of view of the Japanese. 


2 It was announced, July 26, from Tokyo that a new Cabinet had been formed. 
General Hideki Tojo, who as Premier had held most of the strategic posts in the 
Cabinet, resigned with his whole Cabinet. Succeeding him, but as Premier only, 
was another Army man, General Kuniaki Koiso. Whereas Tojo had also held the 
positions of Minister of War, Munitions Minister, Chief of the Army Staff, and 
such, Koiso’s cabinet will include the following: Field Marshal General Hajime 
Sugiyama, Minister of War; Ginjiro, Munitions Minister; Mamoru Shigemitsu, 
Foreign Minister and Minister for Greater East Asia Affairs; Sotaro Ishiwata, 
Finance Minister; and Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, temporary Deputy Premier 
and Minister of the Navy. 


Before any real peace or any permanent peace—and let me stress — 


the fact that I am speaking as a student of history and trying to 
take a long-term view of peace and not something of five minutes or 
five years or ten years—I suggest that, again, before anything in the 
nature of real and permanent peace, there must be a doing-away 


with the institution of the tennoate—the institution of the Japanese | 


emperor. I believe that unless this is done, inasmuch as the emperor 
system is bound up with the system of Japanese State Shintoism, 
there can be no permanent peace in the Pacific. 


Mr. BrumBaucu: Your suggestion is certainly along the line of 
Bishop Chen—Bishop Y. W. Chen, of the Methodist church in 
China, who is now in this country. He suggests that the Japanese 
emperor, at the close of the war, shall be exiled upon an island and 


3 “A man called Hirohito happens to be the Emperor of Japan, but the Em- 
peror is neither a man nor aruler. Nor is he simply a god living in Tokyo. He isa 
spiritual institution in which center the energy, the loyalty, and even the morality 


of the Japanese; he is the divine source of temporal power and the fountain of | 
honors; for the Japanese he is the reason for existing and also the reason for — 
dyin gat As such, his utility value is high, and he has been much used by the © 


groups that really run the country..... The name of the Emperor has as much 


weight in Japan as the unanimous will of the people would have in America. He | 


sanctifies the ambitions and the whims of those strong enough to use him. 


“His value to Japan is his value as a myth, and the myth has been artfully as- | 
sembled and cleverly merchandised. He is the offspring by direct descent of the | 


Emperor Jimmu, founder in 660 B.c. of Japan, and great-great-grandson of the 


sun goddess Amaterasu. He is the inheritor of the divine command of Hakko | 
Ichiu—to bring the eight corners of the world under one Japanese roof. He is the © 


center of the religion that deifies him. He is the custodian of three sacred treas- 
ures, articles bequeathed by ancient Gods, that prove his dignity: the sacred mir- 
ror and the sacred jewels, which were used to lure the sun goddess out of a cave 


and restore light to the world, and the sacred sword, which was found by the sun 


goddess’s brother in the tail of a dragon 


“The religion is called Shinto, the way of the gods. It is the agency by which | 
the Emperor is made identical with the country in the minds of the people. It 
relies not on theology or dogma, but on simple acts of loyalty, repeated time and | 
again in the schools, in the barracks, and in the homes, and reinforced by the | 
pageantry and pomp of official ceremony..... Japanese are taught to consider | 
the name of the Emperor too awful to utter and certainly too sacred to print. | 


....” (“Who Runs the Emperor?” Fortune, April, 1944, pp. 131-32). 
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permitted to continue such study there as he may be interested in. 
I, however, feel that this is a very wrong psychological approach, 
because I believe that the Japanese emperor—the whole idea of the 


"| 


imperial family—is integrally a part of the social and political — 
thinking of the Japanese people and is a cement that holds them _ 
together. 


Mr. Quictey: In other words, you would ask how you can root — 
out, by outside action, an element of Japanese culture and one of | 
the most important core elements of Japanese culture. 


Mr. BrumBauGu: That is right. I certainly feel that to do it— | 
to root out from the outside—is contrary to our democratic princi- | 
ples, for one thing. 


Mr. MacNarr: I am not suggesting that it should be the United 
Nations, and certainly not the United States by itself, which should 
attempt, as you elegantly termed it a moment ago, to do the “‘root- | 
ing-out,” as if the Tenno were a bad tooth, of that historic system | 
of government in Japan. 

I am suggesting that there are elements in Japan which have | 
been driven underground, but which have not been extirpated, | 
which if given an opportunity to act, when the military have played _ 
all their cards and sunk all their ships, will act if they are given an 
opportunity by the United Nations. My suggestion is that the | 
United Nations stand to one side and let certain elements in Japan | 
deal with Japanese problems. 


MR. QuIGLEY: But, MacNair, you have not found, have you, any 
evidence that the liberals themselves of Japan have demanded the | 
overthrow of the emperor? | 


Mr. MacNarr: For the very good reason that the liberals are not | 
permitted to speak out their thoughts. The few who have, on occa- 
sion, tried to speak out their thoughts quickly found themselves | 
unable to speak for several good reasons. | 


Mr. Quictey: I do not think that they have done it even abroad. | 


Mr. BRumBaucu: It has been my experience that all the ele- | 
ments of Japan—conservative and liberal and even radical—think | 
in terms only of the emperor as the head of the Japanese family— | 
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the father of the nation at large. It is the cement that holds them 
together. Without that, you can expect society to fall to pieces, 
which is not what we want. 


MR. Quictey: I will agree with the idea that this family system 
of Japan is intimately related to the position of the emperor. The 
Japanese think of themselves as all descended from gods, but they 
regard the emperor’s family as that of the highest of the godlike 
origins. Consequently, they look up to him as the head, much as the 
Western Christian world looks up to Adam and Eve as the original 
family in our system. 


Mr. MacNarr: It seems to me that possibly you are slightly 
overevaluating the significance nowadays of Adam and Eve. But, 
in any case, what I would suggest is that a study of the history of 
Japan indicates that throughout its history, with the few exceptions 
when there was a really able emperor, the emperor has served a re- 
markably important function—namely, as the rubber stamp. He 
who owes the virtue of his position to the holding of the three sacred 
objects—the regalia of Japan—is in turn held and has been held 
through centuries, off and on, in the hands of an individual or a 
group. He spoke and acted as he was told to act by that group. 


Mr. QuicLey: Which brings us to a point that I want to make. 
In Japan, today, the really dangerous group is the military group. 
That has not always been true, but it is true today. Our real attack 
and the focus of our propaganda ought not to be so much on the em- 
peror as on the military oligarchy that controls the emperor. 


Mr. BruMBAvuGH: I would like to reinforce that with the sugges- 
tion that the emperor is the representative of statehood and of the 
unity of the nation, but really the important thing is who controls 
the emperor. In the past decade, at least, the military men have 
been the ones who have been controlling the emperor. 


Mr. QuicLey: I might say a word as to how that is brought 
about. 


Me. MacNair: Do. 


Mr. QuicLey: It is through the fact that under the legal system 
of Japan it is possible—indeed, it is necessary—that the heads of the 
Ministry of War and the Ministry of Navy shall be high military or | 
naval officers. These men have direct access to the emperor, and, 
by custom of the constitution, they are responsible for giving him 
advice on military policy. That being the case, and he being, him- | 
self, unable to determine policy, their advice is really tantamount 
to the determination of policy in that field. 


Mr. MacNarr: Do you feel that that is the only reason for the 
extraordinary position of the military? 


Mr. QvuIGcLey: Far from it. In addition to that, the military also 
is capable of controlling the composition of the Cabinet .... 


Mr. MacNair: Precisely. 


Mr. QUIGLEY: .... because the heads of the Ministry of War 
and the Ministry of Navy must be approved by the higher military 
councils—what we might call the “Supreme Command.” If the 
Premier Designate is not able to find a Minister of War or a Minis- 
ter of Navy, he cannot compose a Cabinet. 


Mr. BRuMBAUGH: I would point out that there are two develop- 
ments in Japan’s life. One is the imperial tradition—the imperial 
family, the emperor—and the other is the military tradition. These 
have been important throughout the whole history of Japan, of 
course. It seems to me that the difficulty and the root of the evil is 
the military system, which, if definitely discredited, will do away 
with much of the aggressiveness in Japan’s life. 


Mr. MacNarr: I agree with you in part, but I disagree with you, 
as a gentleman once said, overwhelmingly on the one aspect of what 
you have just said. 

It is very well to talk about the abolition of the military, if you 
can do it, but it seems to me that we must go much further than 
that. What seems to me to be an absolute sine gua non with respect 
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to government in Japan for the future is that there shall be the crea- 
tion of a real parliamentary system. As I understand it, a parlia- 
mentary system is one in which the executive is responsible to the 
lower house of parliament. Am I correct about that? 


Mr. QuicLeEy: I would like to take the opportunity today to 
make a few suggestions as to changes in the constitutional and legal 
system of Japan that might contribute to the development of a 
parliamentary government.4 


Mr. MacNarr: That is eminently practical. Let us hear them. 


Mr. QUIGLEY: One suggestion would be that we make military 
and naval officers ineligible to head the government of Japan. An- 
other would be that we do away with the imperial ordinance by 


4“Japan’s Constitution, granted by the Emperor in 1889, was modeled on 
that of Bismarck’s Prussia. It provides for a Diet composed of a House of Peers 
and a House of Representatives, the latter elected by popular vote; a Cabinet, 
and a Privy Council. Universal manhood suffrage was established only in 1925. 
The Emperor, not the people, is the supreme source of political authority, and 
the Cabinet is responsible to him rather than to the legislature. The Army and 
Navy ministers, unlike their civilian colleagues, enjoy the right of direct access 
to the Emperor. Also, since they must be officers in active service, no Cabinet 
can be formed until Army and Navy headquarters have approved the appoint- 
ment of the Army and Navy Ministers. A very important element in the Gov- 
ernment is the permanent bureaucracy, which wields enormous power and ex- 
erts a conservative influence. The leading parties in the Diet were the Seiyukai 
and the Minseito..... The lower house of the Diet succeeded, at least in part, 
in reflecting the will of the people..... As Japan became involved in the ‘China 
Incident,’ however, and as her economic crisis deepened, it became necessary for 
her rulers to suppress all outlets of popular feeling..... The political parties, 
having no constitutional position, fell an easy victim to the fascists. On July 6, 
1940, the Social Mass Party was dissolved, even though its leaders were strictly 
reformist. A few weeks later the Seiyukai, Minseito, and all the minor political 
parties ‘voluntarily disbanded.’ .. . . The only political party in Japan today is 
the ‘Imperial Rule Assistance Association.’ .... It actually exerts no political 
power and is merely an agency of governmental propaganda. 

“Japan is a dictatorship without a dictator. She has no Hitler, but dictatorial 
powers are exercised by a ruling clique dominated by the Army” (Anthony 
Jenkinson, Know Your Enemy [New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942]). 
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which military and naval officers must be heads of the army and — 
navy. Another would be that we repeal the laws controlling freedom | 
of speech and press. Another would be that woman suffrage be | 
granted. At present there is a wide manhood suffrage, but women _ 
are unable to vote. And then that we should abolish a lot of under- — 
brush in the way of councils of an advisory type, like the Privy | 
Council, the Genro, the Imperial Household Ministry—all of which | 
remove the Cabinet from direct contact with responsibility. 


_ Mr. Brumpaucu: Mr. Quigley has suggested that we establish | 
a real parliamentary system. That would, of course, subordinate 
the military to the civil government of the nation. That has been | 
the difficulty heretofore—the military, both by their own position 
and also by this high command, w .ich is composed of all the mili- 
tary leaders, have had direct access to t e emperor over and above 
civil government. That would be completely changed, and they 
would take the same position with relation to civilian government — 
control as in the United States. 


Mr. MacNairr: Some people would say, Mr. Brumbaugh, that 
you and Mr. Quigley had just uid a mouthful; I would say that you 
have said only half a mouthful. I would like to ask you how you are 
going to bring about this grand state of affairs. You disagree with 
the suggestion that the e1.peror and the emperor-State Shinto 
system shall be done away with. You raise the question of how 
that is going to be done. In turn, I« id like to ask you how you 
are going to bring about this > »:i% cent parliamentary system 
which you advocate. tase: 


Mr. QuicLey: MacNair, I uo not think that we do—at least I 
do not—say that the imperial system should not be done away with. 
I would like to see it done away with, but I think that it should be 
done by the Japanese people. 


Mr. MacNarr: So do I; that is exactly what I said. 


MR. QuIGLEY: It should not be done by outside interference. 
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Mr. MacNarr: Yes, but I notice a moment ago, Mr. Quigley, 
that you, in turn, suggested that all these things should be done by 
us. You said that we must do thus and such. If we are going to do 
it, why can we not do something thoroughgoing? 


Mr. QuicLey: Because I think that those are comparatively 
minor methods by which we can reform the organization. They have 
not gone into the core of Japanese culture; the imperial system has. 
However, I would also supplement that by saying that I do not 
think that we could even do that much by ourselves but that we 
should rather lend support. I misspoke myself in saying that we 
should do it. But, in connection with a peace settlement, we will 
have an opportunity to support a liberal group in Japan who might 
favor that very policy. -. 7 


Mr. MacNarr: But, Quigiey, so far as I can see—and I chal- 
lenge you to bring any evidence to the contrary—there is no evi- 
dence of any real democratic strength in Japan. I said myself, a 
moment ago, when I was speaking about the demotion of the em- 
peror—and let me reiterate that I was not advocating that any- 
thing drastic should happen to 1:an—I entirely agree with Brum- 
baugh that he ought to be put on an island where he can study 
marine biology to his heart’s content. 


Mr. BruMBAvucuH: Notice that I was quoting the Chinese bishop 
and not giving my own poi~t on that. So, you are not agreeing with 
me. 


Mr. MacNairr: You were eaking as a biologist. 


Mr. Quictey: I have a notion that the emperor would probably 
like to do that from what I have heard of his interests. He prefers 
biology to government anyway. 


Mr. MacNarr: Very well, but let us come back to the point. The 
point that I raise is where you can find any evidence of democracy 
in Japan. Where do you find any evidence that the people of Japan 
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are going to rise and bring about this sweeping state of perfection- 
parliamentary? 


Mr. Quiciey: The period of the twenties was distinctly a period 
of liberal development, as you will recall. In the early part of the 
twenties you had nothing but party governments. In other words, 
the governments were actually responsible to parliament. 


Mr. MacNarr: And I remember that they changed with great 
rapidity also. 


Mr. QuicLeEy: Yes, quite so. In other words, that simply indi- 
cated that they were not strong and that the two-party system had 
not become well established. During that period there was the es- 
tablishment of the manhood suffrage law by which fourteen million 
people were enfranchised at a single stroke. 


Mr. MacNarr: They were all given the vote, and then what did 
they do with it? What could they do with it? 


Mr. BrumBaucu: They began to express themselves. Of course, 
it was a new departure for them, and they had to be educated. 
Definitely, from that time (1925) up to about 1936 and early in 
1937, they were expressing themselves, and in many ways they were 
expressing themselves as against the military developments of the 
day. 


Mr. MacNairr: Very well, they were expressing themselves; and 
the military were expressing themselves. But the military, who had 
the guns in their hands, seemed to have a better method of expres- 
sion—at least a more ultimate method of expression—than the 
civilians. 


Mr. BrumBAvGu: Because, even according to Japanese law and 
military ordinance, the military were above the civil government. 
Now, if the military is put under the control of the civil government, 
there will be the exact opposite, which is the control by civilan in- 
terests of military concerns. 
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Mr. MacNairr: With all due respect, Brumbaugh, you remind me 
of the congress of mice who passed resolutions with respect to bell- 
ing the cat. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Maybe so. 


Mr. QuicLEy: That only means, however, that we must not 
ignore the Japanese situation, even the internal situation, after this 
war and run off and leave it the way we left the Weimar government 
in Germany after the last war. 


Mr. MacNarr: There I entirely agree with you. This is simply 
another aspect and another way of saying that it is high time that 
the United States—as well as other governments—rise to the func- 
tions of a great power. 

In other words, the United States, as you just suggested, along 
with other powers, at the end of the first World War, decided that 
it had done enough. It had “won the war’”’—and little else. Then it 
decided to go home to enjoy the peace. Only there was no peace. I 
am glad to see, Quigley, that you are advocating that the United 
States continue to go on in unity to accomplish a peace. 


Mr. BRruMBAUGH: Yes, definitely. On that point, I would like to 
mention another comment by the Chinese bishop whom I was quot- 
ing earlier. He thinks that it would be well to allow the Chinese to do 
the policing in Japan after the Japanese are defeated. He mentions 
no other nations and no other troops. I think that that would be a 
fatal mistake historically and psychologically. In the first place, be- 
cause you might have direct difficulties between Japan and China, 
or you might have some sort of agreement between them racially. 
In the second place, if we are defeating Japan, we are defeating 
them as a United Nations’ force, and we are thinking in terms of 
world government. The Japanese need to know that it has been the 
world, by and large, that has been opposed to them. Their policing 
must be done by representatives of the various armies of the world. 


Mr. Quictey: I agree with you on that very sincerely. 
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Mr. MacNair: In other words, we do at last agree on one point. | 


We have disagreed most successfully hitherto, but we do think that 
there is something to be said, after we have won the war and after 


Japan has unconditionally surrendered, for having the troops of the | 
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United Nations—namely, those of China, but not only those of 
_China, but also those of Great Britain and those of the United 
States and possibly Russia, if Russia finally comes into the war— 
march through the main cities of Japan and a little of the country- 
side, in order that the Japanese people shall see, once and for all, 
that it is possible for Japan to be invaded. 


Mr. BrumpBaucH: Dr. Kung has been talking about the re- 
education of the Japanese. That can be done only by an interna- 
tional group who are agreed upon the international government of 
the world along decent and, we believe, democratic lines. 


Mr. QuictLey: But I would not want to agree with you if you 
are suggesting that we should re-educate any people, any more 
than I think that they should re-educate us. Again, as in the mat- 
ter of government and the position of the emperor, they must edu- 
cate themselves with what assistance we can lend. 


Mr. MacNarr: Perhaps you would feel it was even going too 
far to ask the American people to re-educate themselves with re- 
spect to their international duties. 


Mr. QuicLey: I should like to do that first. 


Mr. BRuMBAUGH: There are definite evidences in Japan that 
there are forces that will take up this re-education process. I go 
back to one of those original points—that there is a democratic 
tendency in Japan and a liberal tendency which we can support 
when the military has been discredited. 

Mr. MacNarr: Do you feel, either of you gentlemen, though, 
that there is any real evidence to point toward the success—and I 
mean real success in actuality of action—of an international or- 
ganization either for the world or for the Pacific or Far Eastern 
area? 

Mr. Quictey: I have the personal feeling that the people of this 
country are somewhat further ahead than some of the politicians 
and some of the government leaders in that respect. The Gallup 
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polls indicate a greater consensus of favor toward a real world or-_ 
ganization than the policies that we have had intimated to us from ) 
Washington and from the conventions of the parties would indicate.’ 


Mr. MacNarr: I wish I could agree with you. I seem to be ina 
very unoptimistic and rather pessimistic mood this morning, but I | 
keep hearing reports that, once the war is won, isolationism is going | 
to be the order of the day in the United States. lam a little doubtful | 
of the way in which even the political conventions seem to fight shy | 
on certain aspects. 


| 
| 
Mr. BruMBAUGH: We must bear in mind what the alternative e| 
is—complete isolation all the way around and the division of the q 
world into factors and even races which might bring on race diffi- | 
culty. Asia, as a whole, may unite against the white races unless we | 
can see that China and Russia and Great Britain and America, and | 
the other United Nations, and then eventually the defeated na- | 
tions if they will come in on that basis, can cooperate to PiEveng 
the division of the world into segments. 


Mr. Quictey: I would like to suggest that it is an inspiring 
thought that our close collaboration with China in this war may > 
result in her becoming a bridge between us and between our Allies | 
of the West and the whole of the East. 


Mr. BrumBaucu: That is a good point. 


Mr. MacNarr: That, I think, is absolutely vital. I am so glad | 


5 A Gallup Poll, released on July 3, 1944, indicated the latest Gallup report 
upon the views of the voting population in the United States on joining a new 
League of Nations. The survey asked: “If a new council or union of nations is | 
formed after the war to take the place of the old League of Nations, should this 
country join?” The answers to this question in the series of surveys follow: 


Approve 

Joining Disapprove Undecided 

League 
LO 3 yiciae ai Ng ae ee ie ae 26% 52% 22% 
LOAT. 2 ay. Snes uy es ele ean ols SoReen 38 39 23 
1942 (after entering war)........ 59 De: 19 
Today icc V-ge tees SG teoloe 72 13 SLs 


that you brought it in. Without the Chinese to act as a bridge, with- 
out a recognition on the part of the Western Powers—particularly 
Great Britain and the United States—of China’s ability to act as a 
bridge (the fact is that it is a natural bridge between Japan and the 
rest of the world), this whole thing will go by the board. 

As I look back over what we have just said, I am extremely 
pleased with those points of Dr. Kung’s—namely, with respect to 
the disgorgement of territory and the disarmament of Japan and 
the re-education of the country. All I would say is that what he has 
suggested is perhaps a little lacking in teeth. 

What we have suggested is that we do not agree very much 
among ourselves—only we do think something should be done about 
it. Some of us think that we should go the full measure of a funda- 
mental change in Japan. We think that, in any case, the Western 
Powers should stand aside, at the very least, and let the Japanese, 
if there are many left (and some of us believe that there are a good 
many), who believe in the overturn of many of their old institu- 
tions have a revolution if they are ready for a revolution. And we 
certainly agree that there must be an education of the Japanese 
people. 


éait 
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What Do You Think? 


. What should be American policy toward Japan after the war? — 
What should be the objectives of American policy in the Far — 
East? What program has been blueprinted by the government — 
for dealing with Japan? 


. Why is it important that the United Nations cooperate in future _ 
policies for Japan? Should they adopt a policy of breaking up the | 
Japanese Empire? Or should they attempt to smash militarism 
only? What are the probable political consequences of the in- | 
creased industrialization of Japan and the rest of Asia? 


. Do you believe that the United Nations should occupy Japan 
after the war? Or do you think that an overwhelming military 
defeat will be enough? If Japan is occupied, should the United 
Nations try to establish order or should they encourage a revolu- | 
tion in Japan? What are the “democratic forces” in Japan upon | 
which a new Japan might be built? 


. Discuss the role of the emperor in Japan today and the system of 
State Shintoism. Do you agree with Professor MacNair that this 
system of emperor-worship and State Shintoism must be rooted © 
out before there is any chance for peace in the Far East? If so, | 
how do you suggest that this could be best carried out? 


. How can the parliamentary system of government in Japan be | 
strengthened? Evaluate and discuss the suggestions of the speak- _ 
ers for democratizing the Japanese government. 


. What program does China propose for dealing with Japan? Do 
you believe that China should have a major role in the possible 
occupation and reconstruction of Japan? Or should it be a highly 
cooperative effort among the United Nations? What will be the 
role of Russia in the Far East? What program do you suggest for 
“re-educating” Japan? Who should carry it out? 


. What are the prospects for a United Nations’ policy toward the 
Far East that will put an end to the traditional policy of Western © 
imperialism? Should the United States, Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and others get out of the Far East? Is there a danger that 
continued Western imperialism will strengthen the cause of | 
“Asia for the Asiatics” and thus tend to break up the world | 
into divisions which might lead to race wars? Discuss. | 


| 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounpD TABLE audience on “Should Labor Unions Aim for Political 
Power?” broadcast July 23, 1944. 


A Large Base 


We have enjoyed and applauded 
your programs. The news broadcasts 
that we hear have been and are so 
slanted against labor that it is refresh- 
ing to hear a voice for labor on a na- 
tional hookup. 

Why is it so odious for labor to use 
the “pressure system’? Big business 
has used it to its advantage for years. 
Labor at least represents a large base 
which big business never has.—A 
listener from San Pedro, California. 


* 


Thought and Discussion Pro- 
moted 


Having just listened to the discus- 
_ sion of the C.I.0.’s Committee for Po- 
litical Action and of labor in politics, 
it seems to me that what is probably 
regarded as its by-product—namely, 
thought and discussion of the prob- 
lems of the day by the majority of our 
citizens—is the most important ele- 
ment in the situation. Only mental 
labor can resolve the serious problems 
of our democracy in a shrinking world. 
This war proves it. In other words, the 


* 
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foundations of peace and prosperity 
rest on the mind.—A listener from 
Brewster, New York. 


* 


Vital Importance 


To me it seems that your Sunday 
discussion is of vital importance to the 
country. There are many reasons why 
labor unions should enter politics and 
many against it. However, so long as 
many other powerful pressure groups 
wield so much power in government, 
this group may find it essential to its 
very life and existence to become so 
organized. What it, and we, must 
watch is to avoid the dangers it carries 
with it.—A listener from Pasadena, 
California. 


* 


Too Complaisant 


I listened with special interest to 
yesterday’s Rounp TABLE discussion 
but thought that all the speakers were 
too complaisant in their attitude. They 
did not appear to be alarined by the 
fact that every increase in the power of 
labor has resulted in greater indus- 
trial antagonism. Labor has succes- 


sively won the right to form trade- 
unions and to bargain collectively. 
But, instead of peace, the victories 
have brought conditions that ap- 
proach those of civil war. Employers 
and employees too often form hostile 
groups—each suspicious of every move 
that the other group makes. 

We grant that labor’s fighting 
position might be improved by the use 
of the ballot box to curtail the power 
of opposing pressure groups. But 
would that new victory promote 
peace? We are faced by a bleak out- 


look if we must continue to arm labor 
with the hope that, thereby, it can 
wring further concesssions from capi- 
tal. Is that what we want? Are the 
leaders of capital and labor, and the 
general public, ready to concede that 
industrial warfare is unavoidable? In- 


~stead of discussing the desirability of 
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placing new weapons in the hands of 
labor, should we not be considering 
the possibility of ending industrial 
warfare by some other organization of 
society?—A listener from Hollywood, 
California. 
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